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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


AmerioaN Brste Unionists: You 
have left your homes in the hills and 
valleys of this goodly land, to meet at 
one centre this morning. But what 
magnet has attracted you, as men of 
one mind and one soul, from the mass 
of the American people? What but 
the resistless principle which demands 
purity in the word of God, has drawn 
you. from your farms and merchandise, 
your shops and counting-houses, to at- 
tend this Anniv ¢ Then, as you 
pass the threshold of this house, we 
welcome you with warm hearts, and in’ 
the name of the Lord. In this matter, 

our hearts are as our hearts, there- 
ore, we give yon onr hands, that we 
may take sweet counsel together. I 
believe that I utter the sentiments of 
the venerable church in whose house 
we meet, and of the excellent pastor 
whom God has graciously given her, 
in extending this welcome. You will 
miss some of the old faces which you 
have formerly looked .. For, since 
we met last year, more of the fathers 
have fallen asleep, But, as in. - 
ing the * glorious of the blessed 
God,” so here, the workmen ‘die, but 
the work never: Young men are 


thy of their sires, to put their strong 
shoulders under the burden, and ur 
on the perfect triumphs of Jesus. By 
this time it may be said of the Ameri- 
can Bible Union, **surely God hath 
not dealt so with any people—all things 
work ther for her good.”’ O how 
beautiful are the feet of those young 
men of Israel who come forward boldly 
to consecrate their powers to the cause 
of Bible truth, simply because it is the 
cause of Bible truth. To be sure, the 
soul approval and personal discipline 
which they will reap in return for their 
fidelity is an ample recompense, for 
these are the men who will grow up in 
and in might. And when all 
the fathers have gone to dwell in that 
temple, where “‘there is no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon to shine 
in it,’’ these shall be the ‘‘ burning and: 
shining lights’ left to ‘‘hold forth the 
word of life” to the church below. 

| Brethren and Friends: Will you 
suffer the word of exhortation this morn- 
ing? You have mé in & posi- 
tion which affords a perfect knowl 
of all the circumstances of this body. 
And in reviewing our present position 
and wants, I have felt it a duty to call 
your attention to two things in the 
commencement of the coming year. It 
strikes me that our strength will con- 


springing up all around us, men wor-| 
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sist very largely in observing them. I 
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would therefore exhort the Union to 
obey the injunction of the Apostle: 

I. ‘* Study to be quiet, and to do your 
own business.” The last has, perhaps, 
been the most trying and responsible 

ear in the history of the Union. Not 
our original opposers have 

ressed us with séverer opposition. 
No; we have had enough of that, but 
it has lost its ability to disquiet us. 
Indeed, the kind of opposition which 
we have met from the t, never did 


hurt us seriously; either for want of, 


- reason in the argument, or, of manli- 
ness in its avowal, I know not which. 
The danger that did beset us in the be- 
ginning of the last year was of another 
sort. it arose from the ibility of 
taking a false step in Onradvance. An 
old Baptist minister who used to im- 
merse all his candidates in a very rapid 
and dangerous river, quieted their 
fears by going in first and feeling his 
way into deep water with his staff; 
and when they saw where he ventured 
to tread, they always had faith enongh 
to follow him. When we met last year, 
we were reminded that we had just 
reached the point. where ‘ tribulation. 
had worked patience, and patience ex- 
perience, and experience hope,’ but 
we had yet to prove whether or not 
hope would make us “‘ashamed.” We 
had no good: reason to fear, for up to 
that time God had broken every wave 
at our feet. But still, faith had all 
that she could do to read the footsteps 
of Jehovah in the deep flood, and to 
sing without a shaking in her voice, 
‘‘ He shall bring thee through fire and 
through water inte a wealthy place.” 
One false step in the appointment of 
the Final Committee, might have jeop- 
arded our whole enterprise. There- 
fore, it became us to make haste to. be. 
slow—to wait for the voice which 
should say, * This is the way, walk, 
ye in it.” Those who are in the habit 
of visiting our rooms, seldom see aught, 
but cheerful faces there, but you might 


have read there an occasional trace of 


r 
furth 


‘more than thoughtfulness and ordinary 


anxiety during the first half of the year. 
Many a day was spent in closeted 
counsel by the Committees of your 
Board, and many an hour in earnest 

ayer. It was common for us, after 
half-day sessions, to adjourn for 
er meditation, and direction from 
above, But after months and months 
of prayerful waiting, at last light came, 
and help came with it. ‘Then we felt 
rebuked for our littleness of faith—and 
said “Shope maketh not ashamed.” 
And now, brethren and friends of the 
Bible Union, suppose that our Lord 


and Master should enter in at that door, 


and demand of your Moderator a simi- 
lar question to that which he once 
ibed his disciples, what other answer 
than their’s ought he to make in your 
behalf? ‘*‘When ye went out in 1850, 
not knowing whither ye went, lacked 

e anything?” ‘« Nothing, Lord ! 

hou didst ‘lead us by a way which 
we knew not.’” “When ye sought 
men to translate my word in 1852, 
lacked yeanything?’’ ‘‘Nothing, Lord! 
Thou didst raise up men ‘who had un- 
derstanding of the times to know what 
Israel ought to do.’ ‘When I took 
away your earthly master and head in 
1855, lacked ye anything?’ ‘ Noth- 
ing, Lord! For one was our Master, 
even Christ.” ‘‘When I was angry 
with you at.the waters of strife in 1856, 
so that it went ill with you, lacked ye 
anything?’’. ‘‘ Nothing, Lord! or 
Jehovah remembered his covenant, and 
repented according to the multitude of 
his mercies, and sent; his word and 
healed us, and delivered us from our 
destructions.”? ‘‘When I said. to you 
in 1857, ‘Be strong in the grace that 
is.in Christ Jesus, and the word that 
ye have received of me, among many 
witnesses, the same commit ye to faith- 

ed ye. anythi 

Nothing, Lord! For all things were 
ours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or. 
Cephas.”’ “When I sent you out in 
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the money pressure of 1857, without’ 


purse, and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye 
anything ?” “Nothing, Lord, noth- 
ing! Our times are in thy hands.” 
“ Blessed be the Lord God of. Israel 
from everlasting to everlasting ; and 
let all the people say, Amen.” 

What, then, is our duty,on this oc- 
casion? Clearly this—‘‘Study to be 

iet, and to do your own business!” 
Let the Bible Union take care of its 
duty to the word of God, and God will 
take care of the Bible Union. We 
may find it necessary to explain our 
plans and if light be 
wanted. We may find it necessary to 
justify them, if they are fairly repre- 
sented and honestly questioned. But 
we have more important work to do 
than to expend our energies on obsti- 
nate ignorance, or wilful, misrepresen- 
tation. We must be men of one pur- 
pose and work, and suffer nothing to 
turn us aside from sober earnestness 
and quiet industry, in pursuing our 
calling. This is the only method 
which God has ever honored, as giving 
permanence to any great moral move- 
ment. It was by this quiet, patient, 
untiring devotion to their work, that 
the pioneers of Bible 
permanence to English Bible ing, 
and, finally, to the British reformation 
itself, in the sixteenth century, and, 
thereby, to the salvation which God 
had prepared for infant America from 
the Moloch of Popery, and the bondage 
of the Spanish yoke under which. it 
was then groaning. Look at this for 
a moment. First, you see. Philip. of 
Spain, the bloody husband of bloody 
Mary of Engine permitted to murder 
the saints of Holland and Germany, as 
if he would rid the earth of them ata 
blow. Next, you see Elizabeth of Brit- 
ain successfully putting forth her hand 
to aid those victims, while they them- 
selves were a8 sheep dumb. before their 
shearers. And, as a result, the d. 
Protestant confederation, the United. 
States of the Netherlands, sprung into 


being. Then.-Philip burned for re- 
venge on Protestant land, and what 
do you immediately hear and see? 
Philip roused his whole dominions, 
His forests swayed before the axe; his 
nobles poured their treasures at his 
feet; his priests harangued to wildness, 
and filed up the tortures of the Ingqui- 
sition, Mechanics made every auvil 
of the empire ring with the blow of the 
‘hammer, and the dock-yards of Spain, 
Portugal, Naples, and Sicily, were 
alive with artizams day and night, for 
three years, to cover the ocean with 
such an invincible fleet as man had 
never seen, Admirals and subordi- 
nates were trained by the strictest dis- 
cipline to govern this fleet, and armies 
were collected from every palace and 
huf in several kingdoms to freight it. 
When all was ready, the Pope thun- 
dered new excommunications against 
the English heretics, and Spain leaped 
with impatience for the overthrow. 
The admiral was about to order the 
spread of his pennant, when God struck 
him with fever,and hedied. The vice- 
admiral stepped up to give the word 
of command, when God strack him 
with fever, and he died. They wero 
then forced to spread their sails, with 
an inexperienced man at the helm. 
The next day God looked out of his 
pillar of glory, and the compact Ar- 
some ships sinking, and some puttin 
back crippled. | 
In due time they started again. 
Seven miles of the ocean were densely 
crowded with the fleet; the winds were 
fair, all went well, and shortly the quiet 
Protestants of England trembled to see 
the foe boasting before their doors. 


4 


‘Then the dwellers of the isle cried unto- 


the Lord in their distréss, saying, ‘‘God. 
is our refuge and strength; a very 
present help introuble. Therefore will. 
we not fear, though the earth. be moved, 
and though the mountains be carried. 
into the midst.ot the sea.’? And think 


yon, that Jehovah was heedless of their- 
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cries? Nay, verily. But he retired| I remember, the Bible Union has never 
into his secret places; hid himself be-\ attacked any man or body of men, in 
hind the curtain of the whirlwind, aud} the past. Our warfare has been purely 
straightway commissioned the angel of| defensive. We may have made mis- 
the storm to come forth against their| takes in troubling ourselves too much 
enemies. The winds began to hiss} about every little attack made upon us. 
like serpents, and to war in doleful| Let us, hereafter, so leave all our op- 
strife. e ships began to shudder,| ponents to the Lord, that we may be 
and the abyss to yawn. The elements|able to say, “It is Thou that fighteth 
jarred in discord, and howled in chaos,| for us, O God, and not we ourselves.” 
and the billows madly tore each other’s} L1.—‘‘ Study to do your own business”’ 
crests. Their ships, debanched with| as guickly as possible.—Those two last 
fear, reeled to and fro like drunken| words’ are very full of meaning. 
men; for every helm was crazy, and ripe y 6 as possible.” They form a 
every sail was tattered. Still the angel| kind of brake upon the idea that you 
spurred on the tempest to roar louder} can run a “Lightning Express”’ in the 
and louder, until ‘“‘deep called unto} work of Biblical translation, and they 
deep, at the noise of his water-spouts,”| cannot be dispensed with therefore. 
and exposed the very channel to the| God. never does anything in a hurry ; 
gulph of death. The persecutors min-| and the most that man attempts to do 
gled their wailings of despair with the|in a hurry, he spoils. For reasons 
weltering of the waves, but their hope} which are best known to the Holy 
was like the hope of the hypocrite,—| Spirit, he took about fifteen hundred 
she made them ashamed; for she fled| years to complete the inspired books, 
to her quiet home, like a panting dove} after he had commenced them. For 
escaped to its cote, to fold its pinions| reasons which we cannot read in his- 
in confession of its frailty to buffet with| tory, the English-speaking portion of 
the wild elements, and the wrath of} the world were not permitted to read 
‘God. No friendly ng shed its beams} the Scriptures at all in their own tongue 
-athwart the furious gulph, to thread a| for nearly thirteen hundred years after 
way of safety. NoSavior walked upon|the inspired originals were written. 
the boiling deep, to press them to his} More than a hundred and fifty years 
:tender bosom. But this mass of im-| elapsed after that, before Tyndale com- 
-mortals were choked in the sea, while| pleted from the original what Wiclif 
‘uttering their execrations upon the| had begun from the Vulgate, and the 
sacramental hosts of God’s elect,—the/ people at large had unrestrained access 
Invincible Armada was stranded’ be-|to the word of life. After various 
tween the liquid mountains; every| versions had fallen into their hands, 
‘vestige of it broken as their foam, and| and they had enjoyed them for three 
-seattered as their spray. What was| quarters of a century. the present ver- 
the eonsequence? From that to| sion came into being. The 
this, Protestant England in the East,|translators of King James, did not 
.and ‘Protestant America in the West,| finish their revision of the Bishops’ 
have ‘lifted up their voices together} Bible till nearly seven ycars from the 
. above the din of the ocean that stretches] date of their appointment. They say 
hetween them, in singing “ unto the|in their preface: ‘‘ The work hath not 
‘Lord a new song, for his own right} been huddled up in seventy-two days, 
hand and his holy arm hath gotten him| but hath cost the workmen, as light as 
‘the victory.” |it seemeth, the pains of twice seven 

“ Study to be quiet,” then, and God|times ‘seventy-two days and more. 
_will order all things aright. So far as| Matters of such weight and conse- 
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uence are to be speeded with maturity, 
for in business of moment a man fear- 
eth not the blame of convenient slack- 
ness.”” And althongh they seem to 
have devoted all, or the greater por- 
tion, of their time to the task during 
those years; you see what work they 
made of it, in théir: ‘thot haste;’’ that 
the church of England should reap 
good fruit thereby. 
Moreover, brethren, we have not 
been in very great haste, ourselves, to 
do our duty, te God in this matter. 
Nearly two centuries and a half have 
been allowed to pass away, without 
any serious effort to purge this version 
of its errors, and justify the claims of 
the Bible to perfect. fidelity. Nay, 
after a society was formed in this city, 
for that very purpose, fourteen — years 
were suffered to elapse, and the first 
practical step was not taken even then 
to secure this result. And now, is ita 
time to become weary, after only half 
of that period has been employed in 
earnest and successful effort to accom- 
plish it? After such supineness on 
our Own part, can we with any rea- 
son justify that impatience which would 
endanger thoroughness and finish in 
so great a work? Let us not press the 
work too fast, and thus, by haste, pre- 
vent the very thing which we are aim- 
ing at, simply because the work re- 
quires a considerable annual outlay of 
money. Let us remember that the 
errors which we are striving to remove, 
cost us vastly more money annually, 
than the amount which we are expend- 
ing upon their removal. You see we 
are following examples in this respect, 
our opponents themselves being jndges 
In fact we are purely patriarchial in 
this thing. We have served seven 
years in the work of preliminary re- 
vision, as our father Jacob did for 
Lehah, and having entcred into con- 
tracts for Rachel, we can wait — 
patiently for her. more. beautiful form 
in the final work. a 
But what is this work? Nothing 


less than the removal of the stone from 
the mouth of the well, that whosoever 
cometh hither to draw, may drink of a 
stream pure as life’s river. Nothing 
less than the pnsealing of every trans- 
lated line, until it drops and jo 
as th -comb, What is this 
work? Nothing less than the lifting 
up of évery fog of error, until all dark- 
ness is dispelled, and the day-star 
arise in your hearts, to discover the 
hidden treasures of the word of God. 
Nothing less than that one passage of 
Scripture shall unfold the secrets en- 
wrapt in the bosom of another, just as 
one diamond cuts open the breast of its 
fellow, to let out the locked-up rays 
within it. Ours is a great work, and 
this is the secret of its tness. — 
When an African Prince sent an 
embassy and costly gifts to the Queen 
of Great Britain, he asked her in re- 
turn to Jet bim know the secret of 
England’s greatness. The Queen made 
no. mention of the number of her fleets 
and armies, of the extent and success 
of her trade and commerce, of the 
richness.and cost of her crown jewels ; 
but—sent him a beantifully bond copy 
of the. Bible, saying “‘ This is the secret 
of England's greatness.” 
When I was in England this last 
summer, Bro. Norton told us an authen- 
tic story of an old Baptist Deacon in 
the city of Norwich, who had invent- 
ed some agricultural implement with 
which he was much delighted. He 
knew that Prince Albert was deeply 
interested in such matters, and so the 
honest old deacon thought he would 
take it to the Prince’s model farm and 
show it to his Highness. Not finding 
the Prince at Windsor, he waited some 
days for him. When they met, Albert 
was quite as much delighted with the 
deacon’s relation of his Christian ex- 
perience and godly conversation, as 
‘with his mechanical science ; and to 
hear him again in that matter, he de- 
tained him some days further. Finally 


he spoke of him to the Queen, and she 
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from Victoria’s own pen, . 


prayers, and she ought 
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was 80 much gratified with ‘the account| shall see it, distinct as the bow on the 


which her husband gave of the old 
man, that she procured for and ‘sent to 
beantifal Bible, as a mar 
of her esteem for his, Christian zeal 
and simplicity. ' But after the deacon 
had received the royal present, he was 
not so well L pleased, because he thought 
that Her ajesty had. rather slighted 
after all. She had failed to write 

er name in it. “So he sent it back to 
her with the request that his soverei 
would honor him with her autogra h. 
After. waiting a great while for 4 it 
¢ame Wack to him bearing a beautifal 
dedication to the devout old Christian, 
Then peo- 
ple flocked to Norwich from far and 


near, to see Deacon Smith’s Bible, and 


the Qneen’s autograph. But the crowd 
became so great and constant, that it 
took most of his time to show it. So 
at last he said to himself, ““Well, now, 


this is not right, my a is not @ lit- 


tle indebted to the tists for, their 

do a little of 
something for our Baptist Missions.” 
So he determined that nobody should 
see the Bible, henceforth, , without 
paying a shilling for Baptist Missions. 
And many a bright shilling has rolled 
over the sign-manual of her majesty, 
into the missionary treasury since that 


day. 

; Now, if. I understand our work 
aright, it is kindred to the wish of this 
good deacon. Having God’s written 
word in the Hebrew and the Greek, we 
want his autograph in plain English 
too, as quickly as we can get it, But 
for such a treasure in prospect, we can 
afford to wait a while if need be, con- 
tent to know first, that we shall surely 
have it; and then, second, that we 
shall surely have it as quick as possi- 
ble. Yet, after all, as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so much higher 
i> the name of the King of Kings 
above the name of the Queen of Eng- 
laud. Besides this, not only shall one 
man possess this boon, but every eye 


cloud, for it shall be written in the 
text of purity, the incommunicable 


|chatacter of love: all flesh shall 


“From Hanover we went to the Trum- 
bull county Annual Meeting, held this 
year at Boardman, Mahoning county. 
‘As it did hold over Lord’s Day, 
the attendance was much smaller than 
usual. There were about fifteen preach- 
ers in attendance, the most, of whom 
were Aearers during the continuance 
of the meeting. ' There were only two 
additions, although ‘the most of the 
preaching was on ‘(first principles,” 
Indeed, we think too much prominence 
is given to that kind of preaching, to 
the exclusion of practical Christianity. 
By the ‘exhibition of the great princi- 
‘ples of love to God and love to men, a 
less numiber might be induced to con- 
‘calling attention to death-bed scenes 
and other exciting topics, but we firmly 
believe it would be of more permanent 
benefit both to.the converts and the 
cause at As was observed on 
the stand, during the meeting, by an 
intelligent brother, “the next five 
years might be profitably spent in re- 
forming the church, and bringing our 
own membership to a higher standard 
of devotional feeling and trae Christian 
_ The next Annual Meeting was at 
Hart’s Grove, in Ashtabula county, 
whither we arrived on Lord’s Day 


|morning.' We enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing several discourses on mat- 


ters relating to the kingdom of our 
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blessed Redeemer. Wealso saw many 
brethren and sisters, with whom we 
formed a slight acquaintance some 
years since. On Lord’s Day the meet- 
ing was quite largely attended, although 
smaller than we had anticipated. There 
were fen preachers present, Thie re- 
sult of the meeting was four immer- 
sions, and one added who had formerly 
been baptized. The people in Ashtabula 
county are generally right on the ques- 
tion of American slavery; but some 
of their religious leaders are rather 
more - conservative than is consistent 
with the position they profess to oc- 
cupy. The fear of loosing caste, has a 
wonderful influence over some preach- 
ers of the gospel, who make very strong 
asseverations touching their devotion 
to the cause of humanity, when their 
popularity is not endangered. Such 
are to be pitied rather than. blamed. 
It is only one of the weaknesses of 
poor human nature. 

We regret to learn that many of the 
best preachers of the Reserve are com- 
pelled to seek locations in the great 
West, for want of a sufficient support: 
at home. The consequence is, that the 
congregations are left comparatively 
destitute, and in some instances must 
of necessity dwindle away. A pastoral 
care Over @ congregation, is as neces- 
sary as is the shepherd over the literal 
flocks. | 

The Reserve is celebrated for the 
good order and decorum of its citizens, 
for its good schools, and the general | 
intelligence of its citizens; but for go- 
ahead-ativeness, it is ‘behind many | 
other portions of our country. The 
country although beautifully laid ont, 
has, as a general thing, a less fertile 


soil than Southern Ohio. It is better 
adapted to grass’than any thing else, 
and hence the attention of the farming 
community is turned chiefly to the pro- 
ducing of butter and cheese, Apples 
are cultivated with success, as well as 
‘most other fruits. 

It is a remarkable fact, that of the 
twenty confessions we haye witnessed, 
neneteen were females! And in all 
our congregations we find a large pre- 
‘ponderance of sisters, and what is more 
significant still, they are usually greatly 
in advance of the brethren in devotion 
to the cause of Christ. As far as we 
are advised, this has always been. the 
case. Woman was last to leave the 
‘cross of a crucified Savior, and first to 
visit his soldier-guarded sepulchre. 
Why is itso? Is it not that the cares 
of the world and the deceitfulness: of 
riches, choke out the good seed sown 
in the hearts of men? Does not a fa- 
miliarity with trade, and speculation, 
and exchange, and the various methods 
of obtaining wealth, have a tendency 
to cultivate a spirit of covetousness ? 
Well has an inspired apostle said, 


“The love of money is the root of all 
evil: which while some coveted after, 
they have erred from the faith, and 
pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows.” Many of our congregations 
give asad but unmistakable evidence 
that the Savior knew the hearts of men, 
when he said to his disciples, ‘Ye can- 
not serve God and mammon.” 

We spoke one discourse at Rome 
and one at Eagleville, on our way to 
Ashtabula. At the latter place, we 
immersed one person by moonlight. 
During our whole circuitous route from 
home to the Lake, we found kind and 
steadfast friends at every point, for 
whose kindness we shall ever feel 


grateful. 


J. B. 
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Requisitions of the Gospel—No. 5. 


SUFFICIENCY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


_ “The prophet that hath a dream, let 
him tell a dream; and he that hath my 
word, let him speak my word faithfully. 
What is the chaff to the wheat? saith 
the Lord.” —Jer. 23: 28. The pres- 
ent age is characterized by a want of 
reverence for the word of the immu- 
table Jehovah. Many who now claim 
to be sent as teachers of Christianity 

by the direct authority of heaven, place 
more reliance upon dreams and mental 
emotions than upon the infallible teach- 
ings of the volume of divine inspira- 
tion. The destractive principles of 
infidelity have found a lodgment even 
in the minds of those who avow their 
ardent attachment to the religion of 

Jesus of Nazareth. Indeed, there are 

many who occupy a prominent position 

in the religious world, whose conti- 
dence in the truthfulness of the Word 
of God is but little more than nominal. 

Such persons often speak of ‘‘ the mere 
Word of God,” “the letter,” ‘the 
Word, only ;”? thus manifesting an evi- 
dent want of confidence in the positive 

declarations of Jehovah. Now all such 
expressions as these are indicative of 

irreverence, and must either be the 
fruit of ignorance or unbelief. Such 


is not the language of faith. Such was | f 


not the phraseology of prophets and 
apostles, who ‘“‘spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost ;’’ and such 
is not the language of any man who 
re unfaltering confidence in God 
and in the word of his grace. 

We can trathfully claim perfection 
for the law of God. Said the sweet 

almist of Is:ael, *“The law of the 

rd is perfect, converting the soul.” 
Psalms 19: 7. Again, says an em- 
bassador of the Lord—‘‘ But whoso 
looketh into the law of liberty, 
and continneth therein, he being not a 
forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, 


this man shall be blessed in his deed.” 
James 1: 25. Now that which is per- 
fect cannot be in the least defective, 
but must possess all that is requisite 
to its nature and kind. Hence, the 
Scriptures of divine truth are amp! 

sufficient for all the p es for whic 

they were designed. 2 Tim. 3: 16, 
17, readest thou?’ All Scrip- 
ture given by inspiration of God, is— 
indeed profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all works.” Wiay in the 
present age virtually deny the suffi- 
ciency and perfection of the law of 
God, and teach the necessity of human 
creeds as bonds of union and commu- 
nion in the church of the living God. 
But if human creeds, confessions of 
faith, or disciplines are essential to the 
welfare of the church, then the law of 
God is defective, and consequently it 
must be wzmperfect. God, through his 
servants, declares the perfection of the 
divine law, and men deny it. Which 
shall we believe? We say, ** Let God 
be true, but every man a liar.’ Rom. 
3: 4. Numerous and weighty reasons 
might be rendered in favor of the in- 
expediency and unlawfulness of human 
creeds. Of these, the following merit 
the most serious consideration : 

First. Z'here is no divine warrant 
or thear use. No man can produce 


a ‘* thus saith the Lord,’ for the intro- 
duction of any human creed or disci- 
pline. The necessity or expediency of 
creeds is nowhere tanght in the Bible, 
either expressly or by implication. 
Hence, their use is unauthorized by 
divine authority, and, therefore, we 
must inevitably conclude that they are 
the work of man’s own device, which, 
like the traditions of the Jews, make 
void the law of God. 


Second. Human creeds 
the evils of sectarianism. Now it 
must be evident to every attentive stu- 


dent of the Bible, that union, love, and 
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good will, among the people of God, 
are indispensably necessary to the pros- 
perity of the cause of Christianity. Let 
us hear Paul, in respect to divisions 
among the people of God: ‘ Now I 
beseech you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak 
the same thing, and that there be nu 
divisions among you; but that ye be 
perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment.” 
1 Cor.1: 10. The blind devotee of 
human creeds most unequivocally de- 
nies this teaching of the apostle. ‘Di- 
visions among the people of God are 
expedient,” says he; ‘it is unneces- 
sary that all should speak the same 
thing—and the Lord certainly never 
designed that all should see alike in 
religion, and be perfectly joined to- 
gether in the same judgment.” Thus 
men contradict the infallible teachings 
of the immutable God. But ‘* what 
saith the Scripture?’ ‘To the law 
and to the testimony ; 
not according to this word, it is be- 
cause there is no. light in them.” Isa. 
8: 20. The Savior himself most em- 
phatically teaches the imperative ne- 
cessity of the union of the children of 
God, in order to the conversion of the 
world. ‘*Hear ye him.” ‘* Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them 
also who shall believe on me through 
their word; that they all may be one, 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us, 
that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me, And the glory which 
thou peyoes me, I have given them, 
that x may be one, even as we are 
one.” Now there are not a few in the 
present age, occupying the position of 
teachers in Israel, who, in direct oppo- 
sition to the teaching of the Lord Jesus, 
dogmatically assert that the union of 
God’s people is both inexpedient and 
impracticable. They grossly insult the 
majesty of heaven, by impeaching the 
wisdom of the Son of God. Just so 
long as divisions and dissensions, sec- 


if they speak 


‘tarian names and human dogmas, 
abound in the church of God, the world 
will be rife with infidelity ; and so long 
as men embrace and reverence human 
creeds, sectarianism with all its attend- 
ant evils, will be etnated among 
the people of God. Without the en- 
tire abolition of creeds, the union of 
Christians can never be consummated. 
But without this union the world can 
not be converted; hence, while creeds 
exist, infidelity will abound. Surely 
the influence of creeds is evil, and only 
evil continually. 

Third. Human creeds prevent the 
increase of Bible knowledge. Noman 
can transcend in knowl the cir- 
cumscribed limits of the creed to which 
he vows allegiance. ‘Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further,” is the ar- 
rogant mandate of every creed under 
the canopy of heaven. ‘Penee, he that 
point of Christian doc- 
trine conflicting with the creed to which 
he has subscribed, incurs the penalty 
of condemnation and excommunication. 
Therefore, the prohibition of a proper 
growth in the knowledge of the sacred 
teachings of the volume of divine reve- 
lation, is the natural and legitimate 
result of a subscription to human 
creeds. Those who dissented from the 
creed of the established church in Eng- 
land in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
were hunted down like wild beasts, 
and many of them suffered fine, the 
confiscation of their goods, and incar- 
ceration; and some were compelled to 
yield up their lives for their adherence 
to the sacred truths of heaven, which 
they had learned from the blessed vol- 
ume of God’s own inspiration. It was 
not permitted them to worship the Lord 
as his holy and divine will,to them 
seemed to dictate, and hence the 
sought an asylum in a distant land, 
where they might be free from the re- 
lentless hand of persecution and reli- 
gious intolerance. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth 


embraces an 


century, @ company of the Puritans 
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left their native land and went to Am- 
sterdam, in Holland, and soon ‘after 
effected a settlement at Leyden, where 
for a number of years they lived in the 
enjoyment of a good degree of religious 
freedom, for which they had become 
exiles in a foreign country, . John 
Robinson, from Lincolnshire, an ardent 
lover of the truth and an indefatigable 
servant of God, ministered to them in 
pings pertaining to life and godliness. 
He duly appreciated the evils of sec- 
tarianism, and very deeply deplored 
the existence of that proscriptive spirit 
which has characterized too many of 
those occupying a conspicuous position 
in the religious world. On the 6th of 
September, A, D. 1620, a portion of 
the congregation of which he had long 
been the faithful and affectionate pas- 
tor, set sail in the Mayflower for the 
bleak and inhospitable shores of New 
England. These were the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers.” In his valedictory address 
to these pilgrim exiles at Delft-Haven, 
Mr. Robinson gave to them such coun- 
sels as he deemed most conducive to 
their own happiness, and the promo- 
tion of that cause which was dearer to 
him than even life itself. He was now 
about separating from his brethren in 
the Lord, to meet them no more this 
side the grave, Just. before taking 
with them the parting hand, he gives 
utterance to some of the noblest senti- 
ments that ever inspired the heart of 
mortal intelligence. Among other 
things, he said: ‘‘ Brethren, we are 
now soon to part one from another, and 
whether I may ever live to see your 
faces on‘ any more, God only 
knows ; but whether the Lord has ap- 
pein that or not, I charge you be- 
ore God and his blessed angels, that 
you follow me no farther than you have 
seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 
If God reveal anything to by any 
other instrument of His, be as ready 
to receive it as ever you were to receive 
any truth by my ministry; for I am 
verily persuaded that the Lord has 


more truth yet to break forth out of 
his holy word. For my part, I cannot 
sufficiently bewail the condition of the 
reformed churches, which are come to 
a period in religion, and will go no 
further than the instruments of their 
reformation. The Lutherans cannot be 
drawn to go beyond what Luther saw ; 
whatever part of His will our good 
God has revealed to Calvin, they will 
rather die than embrace it. And the 
Calvinists, you see, stick fast where 
they were left by that t man of 
God, who yet saw not all things. This 
is a misery to be lamented, for though 
they were burning and shining lights 
in their times, yet they penetrated not 
into the whole counsel of God. For it 
is not possible that the Christian world 
should come so lately out of such thick 
auti-Christian darkness, and that per- 
fection of knowledge should break forth 
one, 

Such is the language of one whose 
mind was unfettered by sectarian creeds 
and human dogmas—whose heart was 
fired with the love of God, and whose 
soul was animated with the happy 
prospect of a blissful immortality be- 


yond the grave. How few of the ergy 


of the present age would tender suc 

counsel, on separating from their breth- 
ren! Many of them, under similar 
circumstances, would doubtless warn 
their congregations not even to hear 
those who teach anything differin 

from the doctrines of the creed to whic 

they had subscribed. Some men evi- 
dently esteem their creed more highly 
than the Bible itself. They make their 
creed a standard or criterion by which 
to interpret the Scriptures. Thus the 
book of God is made to subserve the 
sordid interests of sectarianism, and 


partizan ambition. 
Wma. M. Roz. 
| Buchanan, Mich., Sept. 17, 1857. 


"Phe ‘hope of the righteous shall be 


gladness; but the expectation of the 
wicked shall perish. 
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‘Baptistries. | 

The Christian and Jewish Dispen- 
sation differs very materially, inasmuch 
as the latter had a Divine warrant for 
all its religious requisitions and de- 
tailed necessities, while the former only 
makes known the things to be done, 
and leaves the circumstantials to be 
decided by the scripturally illuminated 
judgment of the worshipper. There 
are, however, certain precepts that are 
to be recognized in every department, 
of Christian action, from the first belief 
of the gospel to our final exit from this 
world of trial and probation, both as 
individual disciples of the Lord Mes- 
siah and as congregations. 

For a long time, our attention has 
been more or less called to the ordi- 
nance of Christian baptism, as prac- 
ticed by us as a denomination. It is 
not, however, in reference to the design 
of baptism, the subject of baptism, nor 
yet of the action of baptism, properly 
speaking, that we wish to offer a few 
thoughts. It is rather in reference to 
the necessary conveniences, and accom- 
paniments necessary to give dignity to 
the institution. An inspired apostle 
has said, “let every thing be done 
decently and} in order,’’—and we judge 
that just in proportion as we neglect to 
observe this admonition, we detract 
from the majesty and glory of any of 
the gospel requisitions. 

To attend to the ordinance of Chris- 
tian baptism’ “ decently and in order,” 
it is not only necessary to have a scrip- 
tural subject and administrator, but 
also a sutlable place. Where a meet- 
ing house is situated contiguous to a 
lasting stream of pure water of suffi- 
cient depth and a good solid bottom, 


nothing: artificial is needed; but it is 
comparatively a rare thing to find 


{meeting houses so favorably located. 


In many instances, the congregations 
are required to travel from two to sex 
miles in order to attend to the ordi- 
nance, and often at the end of the jour- 
ney have to take the candidate into 
some filthy pond of stagnant water, 
disgusting to every sense of propriety 
of which the beholder is in possession. 

If, as we teach and believe, baptism 
is essential to the pardon of past sins 
of the nnbaptized, and an immersion 
in water is essential to constitute a 
scriptural Christian baptism, it is in- 
cumbent upon every congregation to 
provide a suitable place where it can 
be done ‘‘ decently and in order,” and 
in such a manner as not to give the 
enemies of Christian baptism any room 
to speak disparagingly of the institu- 
tion. It is no more obligatory on a 
congregation to provide a suitable and 
convenient place to meet and hold the 
Lord’s Day meetings, or a suitable and 
convenient table and other furniture 
for the observance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, than it is to provide a suitable 
place for the immersion of part 
believers. 

The best place for a Baptistry, is 
under the platform in front of the pulpit. 
When thus located, the audience can 
‘witness the immersion without rising 
from their seats, or at most without 
leaving their places. With the addi- 
tion of a few robes it can. be attended 
to at any hour, taking away every 
apology for the shameful delay which 
sometimes occurs after the candidate 
has made a confession of faith in the 


Son of God. The only difficulty in the 
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way is to provide the baptistry with a 
sufficient supply of good pure water, 
and that is only an imaginary one. In 
some localities, fountains may be found 
sufficiently elevated to afford a supply 
by means of pipes buried in the ground. 
But the only universal means of obtain- 
ing a supply of good pure water in 
every conceivable locality, is to sink a 
large cistern either under the mecting 
house or contiguous to it. By means 
of a force pump, the baptistry can thus 
be supplied with the proper quantity 
of water in a few minutes. One other 
thing is necessary to be remembered in 
their construction, that is, to have the 
bottom sufficiently elevated to admit 


of pipes to drain the water off after the | 


baptistry has been used. 

The whole expense of such an ar- 
rangement would be but trifling, and 
in an economical point of view should 
commend itself to the consideration of 
the brethren. But it is chiefly in view 
of honoring the institution itself, that 
we submit these remarks to their at- 
tention. Under the Mosaic economy, 
no expense was spared to honor the 
institution which God had submitted 
to the people, and we who live under 
a more glorious dispensation should be 
equally desirous that all the ordinances 
which he has submitted to us, should 
be observed in such a manner as to 
command the respect and admiration 
of every beholder, whether a believer 
or unbeliever, The immersion of a 
penitent believer, upon an acknowledg- 
ment of faith in Jesus as the Christ, is 
one of the most solemn and imposing 
actions that was ever witnessed by 
human eyes. It is the transition line 
from the kingdom of darkness to the 


‘kingdom of God’s dear Son. It is the 
point where Jehoyah has appointed 
that the penitent and obedient believer 
in the gospel of Christ, may find access 
to that fountain which was opened in 
the house of David for sin and unclean- 
ness, when the Son of God shed his 
precious blood on the cross of Calvary. 
Shall we not then do all in our power 
to preserve the glory, and grandeur, 
and significance, of this Heaven-or- 
dained institution? We trust our 
brethren will seriously consider the 
suggestions we have made and act ac- 
cordingly, remembering the injunction 
to do all things “decently and in 
order.” 


For the N. W. Christian Magazine. 


The Twe Witnesses—No. 2. 


“And when they shall have finished their testi- 
mony, the beast that ascendeth out of the bottomless 
pit shall make war agaiost them, and shall overcome 
them, and killthem. And their dead bodies shall lie 
in the streets of the great city, which spiritually is 
called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was 
crucified: And they of the people. and kindreds, 
and tongues, and nations, shall see their dead bodies 
three days and an half, and shall not suffer their dead 
bodies to be put in graves. And they that dwell 
upon the earth shall rejoice over them, and make 
-merry, and shall send gifts one to another; because 
these two prophets tormented them that dwelt on the 
earth. And after three duys and an half the Spirit of 
life from God entered into them, and they stood upon 
their feet; and great fear fell upon them which saw 
them. And they heard a great voice from heaven 
saying unto them, Come hither. And they as- 
ceuded up to heaven in a cloud; and their enemies 
beheld them. And the same hour was there a great 
earthquake, and the tenth part of the city fell, and in 
the earthquake were slain of men seven thousand: 
and the remnant were affrizhted, and gave glory to 
the God of heaven.’’—Rev. xi.: 7 to 13 


_Another proof of the correctness of 
our position, is to be found in the death 
of the witnesses. They are to be de- 
stroyed by the same cy, as the 
woman in scarlet. ‘And the ten horns 
which thou. sawest upon the beast; 
these shall. hate the whore, and shall 


make her desolate and naked, and shall 
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eat her flesh, and burn her with fire.”’ 
Rev. xvii.: 16. And as to the wit- 
nesses, ‘‘ the beast that ascendeth out 
of the bottomless pit, shall make war 
against them and overcdOme them, and 
kill them.” The beast is so manifestly 
a symbol of Pagan government, that 
there is little difference of opinion in 
this respect; but it is not always seen 
that all human governments are essen- 
tially pagan. The definition of the 
term pagan, is ** not Christian.” The 
government of the United States makes 
no pretensions to being an institution 
of Christianity. It tolerates the Chris- 
tian profession, indeed, as well as all’ 
other religions, which do not invade 
our social or individual rights. And 
as to all the governments of the old 
world, it is but too plain, that all their 
pretensions to Christianity are so many 
proofs of their being anti-Christian. In 
order that any form of government 
should deserve the name Christian, it 
would have to be established by the 
Lord himself, or by express charter 
from Him. Now as there is in exist- 
ence no such charter nor any such es- 
tablishment, we are obliged to conclude 
that human governments are 
human institutions and not Christian, 
and if ‘*not Christian,” then they are 
Pagan; and so the beast may represent 
any or all human governments, how- 
ever civilized they may have become. 
Hence, we must expect the death of 
the witnesses to be brought about by a 
collision between them and the insti- 
tutions of civil society. By a fo 

ing reference, we see that the horns of 
the beast were to hate the whore, and | 
make her desolate. Horns are a sym- 
bol of civil power. ‘*God hath put it 
into their hia will, 
to agree and give their kingdom to the 
beast.” That is, if I it, 
that civil power will decline from the 
church an over to establishments 
merely politen The popular mind, 


with the inhumanity of the 


disgus 
ssobslothed church and her diabolical | 


interpretation of Scripture, will despise 
her influence and embrace human poli- 
tics with intensest ardor. This popu- 
larity of politics, sweeping through 
community like a simoon, will super- 
induce such a scepticism among the 
masses, as to the church and the Bible, 


that both the sayings of the one and 


the other will be received with the ut- 
most hesitation. And this scepticism of — 
the public mind will be so seconded by 
legislative enactments, as to effectually 
prostrate the influence of the sack- 
clothed church and her dark interpre- 
tations of Scripture. And no doubt 
can be entertained but the true church 
and pure word, will equally suffer in 
ublic estimation. Signs of a rupture 
tween church and State, begin to 
show themselves every where in the 
old world. England feels the weight 
of the scarlet lady, which almost breaks 
the back of Aer poor beast, and the peo- 
le are beginning to hate the whore. 
n our own happy country there is a 
mysterious scepticism creeping in, as 
to the moral and spiritual power of the 
church. And this state of things is 
both generated and fostered by the in- 
humanity of ecclesiastical interpreters. 
There is no practice so villainous, or 
characters so depraved, but men in 
holy orders will appear as their advo- 
cates or apologists. By inhumanity, 
is meant the lack of humanity; for 
false religion steels the heart of man 
against his fellow so effectually, that 
its teachers will disregard the most 
sacred rights of humanity. So that 
slavery with them is an institution of 
absolute righteousness, and it is infi- 
delity to speak against it. When such 
a state of rer exists, can it be won- 
derful that infidelity is on an alarming 
increase. When apologists for slavery 
or war 4 as the champions of 
Bible evidences, can it be wonderful 
that the humanity of worldlings is so 
shocked agar 4 treat the whole thing 
as afarce. So there can be but little 
doubt that the influence of the true 
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church and pure word, will suffer 
equally with that of the apostacy. The 
death of the witnesses and their expo- 
sure in the streets of the great city, 
will fill that period in which infidelity 
and politics will so completely pros- 
trate the influence of both church and 
Bible. This will be a time when noth- 
ing can be done religiously, either by 
the true church or her counterfeit. 
And the inactivity of the church, and 
her inability to do good, will justify 
the figurative language of the text— 
“dead.’ The two witnesses are 
dead. 
Now they triumph-—“ these men 


fessed that false religions and perver- 
sions of the Bible, have been a great 
source of trouble to the world; but 
when they are thns triumphing over 
them, they will not suffer them to be 
buried—i. e., to be forgotten. The 
reader must not therefore suppose that 
the forms of religion will disappear, 
when the witnesses die. On the con- 
trary, the lifeless forms of false religions 
will a as large as when alive. 
Their ies must not be put into 

ves or forgetfulness, but the men of 
the world will boast that they have 
now got religion just where it on 
to be—where it can be controlled by 
man. Where if it docs no good, it can 
do no possible harm. | 

And as to the resurrection of the 
witnesses, it must imply a return of 
the influence of the church and word. 
And their ascension to heaven, must 
imply conversion to the truth as it is 
in Christ Jesus. © The arc here 
will cease, by example and precept, to 
degrade herself before the world; and 
the Scriptures of truth will shine forth 
with all their inherent splendor, with- 
out the aid of fictitious interpretation. 
Heaven is the figure chosen in the 
Apocalypse, to represent the true 
church. Hence, the ascension ‘of the 
witnesses to heaven will imply their’ 


reclamation to their legitimate position 


as witnesses of God, The consequence 
of this ascension, is a great earthquake. 
Earthquake is a symbol! of revolution. 
Almighty revolution will supervene, 
after the conversion of the apostacy. 
And at the effects of this revolution 
the remnant weré affrighted, and gave 
glory to the God in heaven. | 
The above is a mere outline of some 
va | thoughts, which have forced 
themselves upon my attention; and if 
any One knows any thing better on this 
subject, let him speak and I will learn. 
n conclusion, lef me note a 
graphical error in the latter part of 
my No. 1,—for ‘* God-proving,” please 
read, God-provoking! rr 
‘Respectfully, 
B. 
The Mission to Jamaica, 
Most of our readers are aware, doubt- 
less, that our beloved Brother J. O. 
Beardslee, has had it in contemplation 
to return to Jamaica as a Missionary, 
under the employ and patronage of the 
American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety. The Corresponding Secretary 
of the Society has hitherto spoken very 
favorably both of the man and the mis- 
sion, but his servility to the slavery 
power, or at least his desire to “‘ carry 
water on both shoulders,’ has for the 
present put a stop to the proposed en- 
terprise. 
The facts in the case, as we haye 
learned, them. from what we consider 
the most undoubted authority, are as 
follows: ‘Brother Beardslee ‘has for- 
merly for a number of years resided on 
the Island of Jamaica, during which 
time he was a minister .of the Congre- 
gational church. Having, however, 
learned ‘*the way of the road more 
perfectly,’ he upited with the “Dis- 
ciples of Christ,” and for some time 
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past has been doing ‘‘ the work of an 
Evangelist,’ and discharging pastoral 
duties for the congregation of Disciples 
at Bedford, Ohio, one of the most flour- 
ishing congregations on the ** Western 
Reserve.” Impressed with a sense of 
his obligation to return to Jamaica, to 
preach the glorious gospel of the Son 
of God as he now understands it, he 
offered himself to that congregation, to 
be sent by them as their missionary. 
The proposition was favorably received, 
and would have been carried out 
through the aid of such congregations 
as might have been inclined to assist 
in procuring the necessary funds, had 
it not been thought by Brother A. 
Campbell and other friends of the 
American Christian Missionary Socie- 
ty, that it would be better for Brother 
Beardslee to return to Jamaica under 
the auspices of that institution. He 
was accordingly appointed as their 
missionary, and as a preliminary step 
an agent to collect funds for the pur- 
pose of défraying the expenses incident 
to such an enterprise, both of which he 

In the meantime, Brother Beardslee 
wrote a series of articles for the Chrie- 
tian Age, giving a description of Ja- 
maica, its inhabitants, and the work- 
ings of emancipation among the liber- 
ated slaves. These articles, although 
simply historical facts, the Correspond- 
ing Seeretary of the Society (now:editor 
and proprietor of the Age.) was afraid 
to publish! He therefore wrote to 
Brother Beardslee, informing him that 
he thought the publication of any thing 
that would give the idea that he was 
in favor of emancipation, would injuré 
his prospects and that of the mission?! 


We do not pretend to give the exact 
language, (as we have not his letter at 
hand,) but we think we give the pre- 
cise ideas. He was afraid that any 
allusion to the subject of slavery, would 
alienate the slaveholding members from 
the Society. 
Brother Beardslee, who has always 
‘been a consistent anti-slavery man, 
began to see the true position of the 
Society on that subject, and not willing 
to compromise principle to policy, or 
to be sustained in whole or in part by 
the money of slaveholders, sent in his 
resignation, declining all further con- 
nection with the Society. | 
We speak advisedly when we say, 
that Brother Beardslee was not infla- 
enced to sever the relationship hereto- 
fore existing een himself and the 
Society, by any human being. From 
the time he received Brother Franklin’s 
letter requiring of him a non-committal 
course in relation to the slayery ques- 
tion, until he sent in his resignation, 
he conferred with no Auman being on 
the subject. Those good brethren are 
therefore mistaken who attribute it to 
the advice and counsel of certain “‘ abo- 
litionists,”’ in whose company they 
suppose him to have been. That de- 
cision, which, in our judgment, should 
immortalize his name, was made (we 
are assured) in the sight and fear of 
God alone, before whom he expects to 
give an account for the influence he 
may exert for “weal or wo,’’ in refer- 
ence to a down-trodden and oppressed 
race. He could not, therefore, consent 
to stand connected with a Society whose 
Corresponding Secretary thus daubed 
with nntempered mortar” to hide the 


deformity of this mammoth iniquity. ~ 
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We have had the pleasure of a short 
acquaintance with Brother Beardslee. 
He preached several discourses in our 
presence, and, as far as we are able to 
judge, he is a most valuable acquisition 
to the cause of truth in which he is 
now laboring. He would doubtless do 
a good work in laboring to introduce 
‘¢ primitive Christianity” in the Island 
of Jamaica, where he has spent a con- 
siderable portion of his life. He has, 
however, so far yielded to the pressing 
solicitations of many brethren and sis- 
ters both in Ohio and New York, as to 
waive that matter for the present and 
remain in this country for a year or 
two at least. However afixious he or 
any of us may be to have the Jamaica 
mission established, we think that in 
view of the greatness of the harvest 
and the fewness of the. laborers in our 
own country, his decision is a wise 
one, and in accordance with the judg- 
ment of a large majority of the brother- 


hood. 


Whenever, in the judgment of Broth- 
er Beardslee and the brethren, the time 
arrives when his labors will be more 
efficient in the upbuilding of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in the Island of 
Jamaica than here, we have no doubt 
but he can be permanently sustained 
with funds not contaminated by ‘ the 
price of blood,” or the unrequited labor 
of the down-trodden slave. Wherever 
his lot may be cast, whatever field he 
may select as the theatre of his future 
labors, we feel confident he will carry 
with him the respect and admiration 
of every true Christian, and we trust 
the blessing of God will attend him in 
all his labors of love, while in this his 
earthly tabernacle. J. B. 


Primary Religious Education. 


If there is any evil of the present day 
that demands animadversion and re- 
ei it is this prevalent neglect of 
amily Christian education. The sad- 
dest consequences must follow it. Al- 
ready in the.pervading worldliness, 
the frequent wrecks of youthful hope, 
the mtiltiplicity of al] various crime 
and the infrequency of revivals, we are 
reaping its bitter fruit. A large mass 
of the iniquity and corruption of the 
age may bo traced to this very source, 

e more extended our observatich, 
the more deeply settled becomes our 
conviction that a reform in this direc- 
tion is imperatively demanded. Our 
hope for the future of the church and 
the world is, and must be, necessarily 
centered in the faithful and religious 
training of our youth. The sagacity 
of the Jesuits now near three centuries 
taught them to discern in primary 

ucation the first round in the ladder 
of their ambition by which they might 
climb to power, ie whisper their conn- 
sel in the ear of kings. eir brilliant 
and not werd temporary success, 
has taught a lesson which it is right to 
learn even from a foe. If we would 
exert that power for which they 
usurped for evil, we betray our pur- 
pose in overlooking that most efficient 
of all human instrumentalities, wise 
and faithful parental training. 
_ There is a significance in the meth- 
ods of God’s providence, which deserves 
our study. He has placed the family 
first and foremost in the series of edu- 
cational instrumentalities. The home, 
the school-room, the discipline of early 
life, are all steps in that progressive 
training which makes all our years on 
earth contribute to educate the soul for 
its future and fina] destiny. But the 
first of these is fundamental. It is the 
basis of all others. It is the root that 
feeds their life. It gives them the 
moulded iron which they may rasp, 
and polish, and temper, but whose 


‘shaping is beyond their sphere. Cer- 
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tainly there is no other school, gym- 
nasium, or college, that can rival this 
in the importance, impressiveness, and 
significance of its lessons. More than 
any of them does it merit the appella- 
tion of university, from the breadth 
and comprehensiveness and effective- 
ness of its bcs These lines are 
traced on waxen habits, that turn to 
stone when the impression has once 
been made. By the side of all that 
comes after, they are like the ripple- 
marks of primeval oceans on the solid 
sandstone, compared with the drifting 
grains of yesterday’s tide. They are 
wrought into the mind’s structure, and 
are well nigh indestructible. They 
are the work of life, giving it shape 
and strength, for which later training 
can only give the woof. 

All this must needs be so. The in- 
fant mind is a kind of Daguerreotype 
plate, that takes up whatever images 
are first presented. None that may 
overlie them afterward, can ever be so 
distinct. They will be blurred, broken 
and imperfect, if a) vary from the 
first impression. or does any one 
need to be told that childhood is pecu- 
liarly susceptible. Untanght by that 
caution which is the fruit of experience, 
uninvested by those suspicions which 
in later years shut out sometimes the 
good as well as the evil—taking with 
an unqualified simplicity whatever of- 
fers—the real growth of character in 
its early years, is characterized by that: 
rapidity which marks the shoots of the 
early summer. A year is an in 
that first experience. A day of child- 
hood is more than a month of man- 
hood. It is all receptive. Instead of 
giving, it only takes—and is ever tak- 
As the falling leaf 
will sometimes leave its impress on 
the yielding clay, so often the uttered 
word carelessly dropped from the lips, 
will sink into the soul, and each fibre 
of its meaning will be traced there 
clear and definite—and as lasting as if 


|point of a diamond. A breath ‘can 


cover the frosted window frame with 
an icy film that will reluctantly leave 
it, but the mirror of the young heart is 
far more susceptible. A breath ob- 
scures or darkens it for years. We 
recently met the statement of a writer 
now living, that for many years of his 
childhood the terror of a senseless ap- 
prehension excited by a reckless remark 
soon forgotten by the speaker, made 
his life bitter with unspeakable misery. 
It is not a solitary experience. It 
shows the susceptibility of child- 


It is indeed true of human nature, 
early as well as late, in the first as in 
mature years, that it is more disposed 
to yield to evil than to good. The les- 
sons of depravity are quickly learned. 
There is an aptitude for them which 
there is not for purity and truth. But 
the lessons of virtue and religion can 
be taught then under circumstances 
least unfavorable. Passion has not 
grown to the inveteracy of habit. Ont- 
side associations have not thrown their 
claims around the heart. It is where 
it can be subjected to an almost con- 
stant watchfulness and supervision. It 
opens itself to each kindly influence, 
like the unfolding bud to the dew and 
the morning beams. Sueh opporto- 
nities are beyond all price. They 
should be counted above gold or jewels. 
Yet precious as they are, God has put 
them into the ts’ hands. Parental 
faith and fidelity may now put that 
armor of life about the young heart, 
which will t it for future years, 
but which it will be too late to put on 
in the heat and strife of the selian. 


The foregoing article which we find 
in the September No. of the Harbinger, 


| 
was originally published in the New 


York Observer. We re-publish it be- 
cause it touches a subject of the most 
vital importance. The proper religious 


written with a pen of iron and the 
10 


instruction of the young and rising 
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generation, is essential to the perma- 
nent establishment of primitive Chris- 
tianity in the world. The proper pre- 
sentation of the gospel may save those 
who have never enjoyed any early re- 
ligious education, but they will fail to 
possess the individual happiness con- 
sequent upon’an unspotted life, and to 
exert that salutary influence upon so- 
ciety which they might have done un- 
der more favorable circumstances. 
While professed Christians neglect 
the admonition to educate their chil- 
dren in the *“*nurture and admonition 
of the Lord,’ we may expect . van- 
yelical labors of the day to be com- 
paratively useless. J. B. 


Wayside Sketches—No. 15. 

From Ashtabula we took the Lake 
shore road, via Erie and Dunkirk, to 
Buffalo, the largest and most commer- 
cial city on Lake Erie. It numbers 
about one hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, and is in many respects a bean- 
tiful city. Its periodical literature con- 
sists of eight dailies, thirteen weeklies, 
and five monthlies. There are forty- 
one Protestant and thirteen Catholic 
churches in the city. Of the former, 
eleven are Presbyterian, eight Metho- 
dist, seven, Baptist, five Episeopal, 
seven German Reformed and Evangeli- 
cal, and’ one each of Universalists, Uni- 
tarians, and French Protestants. In 
all that vast concourse, our brotherhood 
has no representation. Indeed, we 
could not ascertain that there was in 
the place a single ** Disciple of Christ,’’| 
or @ person who was willing to wear| 
the Christian name. The commercial 
importance of Buffzlo is seon in the 


fact, that her imports during last year 


amounted to:one hundred and fifty 
millions, and her exports to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars. The public school system is di- 
vided into twenty districts, besides 
which there are some ¢en very credit- 
able private schools and colleges. Be- 
nevolent societies and associations, and 
independent orders, are also quite nu- 
merous. 

From Buffalo we went to Niagara 
Falls, and as there is more than one 
way of going from the one place to the 
Other, we shall describe with some 
miputeness the route we took, and 
which was recommended to us as being 
the dest. At an early hour in the 
morning we left our hotel, and took 
passage on the steamer ‘* Arrow”’ for 
Chippewa, on the Oanada shore, some 
three miles above the Falls. The 
scenery during the whole route is de- 
lightful. The Lake at the point where 
the Niagara river commences, presents 
an expanse of waters that cannot well 
be surpassed. In the distance we be- 
held steamers, sail vessels, and various 
other water craft of greater or less 
magnitude, while on the other hand 
was. presented a very fine view of the 
city we had just left. The river at its 
commencement is considerably over a 
mile in width, with a very rapid cur- 
rent—so much so that it requires but 
a small head of steam to carry the boat. 
along ata sufficiently rapid pace. We 
passed Fort Erie, Waterloo, and Black 
Rock, all flourishing villages. Also, 
Grand and Navy Islands, the former 
of which is some twelve miles in length, | 
and contains, qnite a number of resi- 
dences; the latter is smaller in size, — 


‘and is celebrated as the rendezvous of 
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the ‘“‘rebels” during the, troubles ‘in| 
Canada, a few years since. 

At Chippewa we.took the cars, and 
in a few minutes were landed at, the: 
‘‘Olifton House,” just below the Falls, 
on the Canada side of the river. We 
felt a peculiar sensation on first setting 
foot on Queen Victoria’s dominions. 
We were reminded of the declaration 
of Solomon, ‘* Here the slave is freed 
from. his master.”. We imagine that 
no one who has ‘not himself been a 
slave, can appreciate the feelings of 
him who through difficulties and suf- 
ferings indescribable, has made good 
his escape from American slavery to 
that land where he is recognized as a 
man. Whatever may be the faults of 
the British government, it is in this 
respect far an advance of our own. 
From the Clifton House we have a full 
view of the Falls; but after gazing 
upon them for half an hour, the. be- 
holder would have but a very inade- 
quate conception of their grandeur and 
stupendousness, should he turn away 
and never behold them again. The 
mind cannot take in their vastness at 
one view. Indeed, the oftener and the 
longer we beheld them, the more fully 
we were impressed with their awful 
sublimity. We thought of the words 
of Israel’s sweet singer—‘‘ The floods 
have lifted up their voice; the floods 
lift up their waves. The Lord on high 
is mightier than the noise of many 
waters! If but this one chapter in 
the volume of nature is so overwhelm- 
ing and indescribably grand, how an- 
gust must be its great Author, the 
Jehovah—who weighs the mountains 
in balances, and holds the universe as 


_ Although we despair of giving to 
our readers a ‘just conception of this 
vast cataract and the surrounding 
scenery, we cannot pass without noting 
@ few of its most prominent features. 
‘The pictorial representations of the 
Falls all convey to the mind an erro- 
‘neous impression, calculated to dimin- 
ish our ideas of its beauty and gran- 
deur. The impression is, that the river 
is wide enough to give the ‘“American 
Falls,” “Goat Island,” and the “Horse 
‘Shoe Falls,” all in onc continuous line ; 
and that if Goat Island was taken 
out of the way, the water would pour 
over in one unbroken sheet. At least, 
this was onr conception of the Falls 
before we saw them—but it is a great 
mistake. The fact is, the “‘American ” 
and ‘**‘Horse Shoe” Falls, instead of 
being in a straight line are at right 
angles—the. first falling to the west, 
and the second to the north. Above 
the Falls the river flows in a westerly 
direction, but below them it runs a 
little east of north. The river above 
the Falls is more than a mile in width, 
and its waters are separated by ‘‘ Goat 
Island”? three-fourths of a mile in 
length by one-fourth in width. About 
three-fourths of the water flows on the 
‘left of the island and forms the ‘‘Horse 
Shoe” Falls, while the other part 
passes on the right and forms the 
‘‘American”’ Falls; From the head of 
Goat Island to the grand cataract, the 
river is said to fall about fifty feet, and 
increases in velocity from seven to fif- 
teen miles per hour, rolling and foam- 
ing over huge ledges of rocks, forming 
what are called the “ rapids,’’ which 


in the hollow of his hand! | 


are superlatively grand and. impres- 
sive. aii tetas! 
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of the Horse Shoe Falls is said to be 


half of the hull which was filled with 
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The Horse Shoe Falls comprises the 
entire circle from the American to the 
Canada side of the river, and is com- 
puted to be one hundred and forty-four 
rods. It derives its name from a sup- 
posed resemblance to a horse shoe, but 
its shape is more nearly indicated by 
two obtuse angles formed by its base 
and sides. The perpendicular height 


one hundred and fifty-eight feet, and 
the American one hundred and sixty- 
four feet. It is estimated that fifteen 
hundred millions of cubic feet of water 
pass over the Falls every minute! The 
depth of water at the centre of the 
Falls is estimated at twenty feet. As 
corroborative evidence, it is said the 
ship ‘* Detroit,” after being condemned 
as unseaworthy, was bought by a com- 
pany and loaded with a buffalo, bear, 
deer, and other animals, was sent over 
the Falls in 1829. She was knocked 
to pieces in the rapids, except about 


water. It drew eighteen feet, and 
passed over the point of the Horse 
Shoe without touching. 

The best position for viewing the 
Fal’s, is at the point of their junction 
with the Canada shore just above the 
“Table Rock.” A large piece of 
squared timber protrudes itself some 
distance out into the rapids only a few 
feet above the Falls, from the end ot 
which the beholder obtains as realizing 
a sense of its awful grandeur as it is 
possible to obtain, without, actually 
taking the terrific and fatalleap. It is 
indeed, a giddy eminence, but we stood 
there as thousands had done before us 


and gazed upon its resplendant and en- 


plating it the mind is lost in wonder 
and amazement, and sinks back upon 
‘itself amid the immensity of its gran- 
deur. 

From the Canada shore there is a 
path by which visitors accompanied by 
a guide, can go a considerable distance 
under the Falls—that is between the 
sheet of water and the rocky precipice 
over which it falls. Every visitor 
should go under the Falls, as a correct 
estimate of their vastness cannot be 
formed without it. It is, we shoud 
judge, calculated to inspire every be- 
holder with religious awe and sublime 
veneration. A gentleman who had 
long been in attendance there, informed 
us that it was a rare thing for persons 
to go under the Fa ls a second time. 
It had, however, a different effect on 
us, for after going there once we were 
exceedingly anxious to go back, and 
accordingly the next morning at an 
early hour we visited the spot alone 
and took the most magnificent shower 
bath we ever expect to enjoy. 

One of the most beantiful features 
connected with ‘‘Niagara Falls,”’ is the 
splendid rainbow which is always seen 
when the sun shines. As it happened 
to be full moon at the time we enjoyed 
the pleasure of seeing what is called 
the “Lunar Rainbow,”’ which is seen 
there every month at that stage of the 
moon. It is less bright than those 
made by the rays of the sun, but can 
be seen with distinctness and is a de- 
cided curiosity from the fact that there 
is no other place where a rainbow can 
be seen by moonlight. Indeod, moon- 
light gives to the whole scene a kind 
of enchantment, which produced in 


chanting scenery. While contem- 


our mind the most pleasing sensations. 
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Sunrise and sunset both give to the| 
place peculiar charms. The view at 
sunrise, in particniar, is, it seems to us, 
unrivalled in grandeur. Different 
points of time, like different locations, 
produce different effects on the behold- 
er, any of which is worth a journey 
across the atlantic to witness. 

Two miles below the falls is the 
“Suspension Bridge,” which is decid- 
edly one of the best specimens of bridge 
architecture in the world. Wedid not 
expect to see any thing in advance of| 
other wire bridges, but it is in every 
respect superior to any we have befeor 
beheld. Its most distinguishing fea- 
ture is, that it is two stories high. That 
is to say there is a Railroad bridge and 
a bridge for carriages, the former im- 
mediately above the latter. The length 
of the bridge from centre to centre of 
the towers, is 800 feet. The towers are} 
respectively 78 and 88 feet in height 
above the rocks, and the track of the 
Railroad 260 feet above the water. 
The total length of wire used in its con- 
struction is said to be 4000 miles. 

Taking it all in all, we have in the 
suspension bridge and the cataract of 
Niagara, two stupendous specimens, 
the one of art the other of nature, yet, 
however grand, the human structure 
may be in itself considered, in its at- 
tempts to vie with the work of the 
great Creator it sitiks into comparative 
insignificance. In contemplating the 
bridge, we can but admire the ingenuity 
and perseverance Of man, but when we 
stand before the mighty pouring out of 
waters which roll over the impending 
rocks of Niagara, we are overwhelmed 
with an all pervading sense that God 
is there. J. B. 


Jamaica. 


Dear Bro. Boaes :—Accompanying 
this you will find the first of a few brief 
articles on Jamaica. It occupies s0 
small a space on the Map of the World, 
and so little is said of it by our Geo- 

phers, that very few general readers 
1ave but an indefinite knowledge of its 
locality and know still less of its his- 
tory, climate, productions or inhabi- 
tants. To supply this lack, and there- 
by to awaken an interest in one of 
Ocean’s fairest gems, is my object. 
For historical facts I am chiefly indebt- 
ed to Edwards and Bridges, among its 
early historians, and to the Rev. J. 
McPhillippo and my own residence 
there for 17 years for facts of more re- 
cent date and for a description of the 
country, production, pecple, &c. as they 
have appeared from personal acquain- 
tance, during that period. 

Present health and circumstances 
forbid anything more than an off hand 
statement chiefly from memory. Hop- 
ing this may prove acceptable to your 

ers, I remain. | 
Yours truly, 
J. O. Bearpstee. 


Noumser 1. 


Jamaica is the third in size of the . 


leeward group of the Carribbean or 
West India Islands, of which the first 
in size is Cuba and the second San 
Domingo or Hayti. It is 90 miles to 
the South of the East end of Cuba, and 
the same distance to the West of Hayti. 
It is 170 miles in length from East to 
West, and its extreme breadth 60 miles, 
tapering towards either extremity, and 
in shape resembling an Alligator. It 
comprises an area of about 6000 square 
miles. It is 18 deg. North the 
Equator and between 76 and 78 deg. 
34 min. West Longitude. It is 435 
miles North of Carthagena, on the 
South American Continent, 700 miles 
from New Orleans and 1500 miles 
from New York. Its position naturally 
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suggests the idea’ that itis a legitimate 
child. of.our own country, ... | 

Jamaica was discovered by, Christo- 
pher Columbusion his second voyage 
to\'the New World in 1494. At the 
time of its discovery it was in possession 
of an inoffensive. race of Indians, of 
whom there were abont 60,000. Co- 
lumbus and his erew, with their winged 
houses, as | well'be imagined, pro- 
duced no small sensation among these. 
simple natives. The ships of the voy- 
agers having been disabled by a re- 


cent storm, they were compelled to}i 


tarry some time with their new ac- 

uaintances, and were dependent on 
their hospitality for sustenance. In 
consequence of the large demands upon, 
their scanty. store, and the excesses 
committed by the Spaniards, the In- 
dians withheld their customary supplies 
and Columbus and his men were 
brought into straits, and but for the 
following expedient might have been 
left to utter starvation. Onan evening 
when an eclipse of the moon was ex- 
pected, Columbus called together the. 
Caciques or Chiefs, and after complain- 
ing to them of their leaving him and 
his companions to perish for want of 
food, he told them, in a most solemn 
and imposing manner, that the Great 
Spirit whom he adored was about to 
visit them in the most terrible manner, 
that on that very evening the moon 
wonld turn red—then grow dark, and} 
withhold her light from them. This 


punishment unless they continued to 
supply him with food. He had gcarce-. 
ly finished, when his prophecy was ful- 
filled, The poor people were so aston- 
ished and sareead that they at once 
came to terms. They were then told 
that Heaven was appeased, and that 
nature would resume at once her wont- 
ed course. During the remainder of 
their stay they were amply supplied 
with the necessaries of lite. site 

After some slight surveys of. the 


land in able possession. of the na- 
tives. ‘Subsequently a Spanish Colony 
was sent over from San Domingo where 


\an early settlement had been made, and 


ithe poor natives were by degrees exter- 
minated, so that 50 years after the first 
Spanish Colony was planted there, 
scarce a vestage of the Aboriginal in- 


| habitants was to be found on the Island. 


‘The indolence and rapacity of the new 
settlers led to the traffic in slaves with 
the Western Coast of Africa, and with 
a sappy of labor from this source, they 
introdueed and cultivated the Sugar- 
cane, Coffee, Pimento, and Indigo. 
One or two towns were commenced on 
the North side of the Island. The first 
and most important of which was Se- 
villa Nueva. The only remains of 
that ancient town are the ruins ofa 
Catholic Church. The estate on which 
it stands is called Seville. In 1520a 
new city was commenced on the South 
side of the Island called St. Jago dela 
Vega, or St. Jago of the plains, bet- 
ter known as Spanish Town, the | 
sent seat of government. Until 1596, 
the Spaniards held undisputed posses- 
sion of Jamaica. During that year 
Sir Anthony Shirley, a British ‘Admi. 
ral, attracted by the fame of the coun- 
try for wealth and prosperity, invaded 
it with a large fleet, and with little dif- 
ficulty affected a landing, plundered 
the Capitol and then left the Island for 
richer conquests. The same was re- 

ted in 1636 by Col. Jackson. Dur- 
ing the succeeding 20 years there was 
a great decline in the prosperity of the 
country, the inhabitants were enervat- 
ed by sloth and oppressed by poverty. 
The entire population at the time did 
not exceed 3000; of whom one-half 
were Spaniards and Portugese, and 


the remainder mulattoes and negro 
slaves. The Island was divided into 
eight patos or districts, owned by as 
many families of the higher class, call- 


Northern Coast, Columbus left the Is- 


omwell who held sway at this pe- 
riod over the British realms, was mov- 
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ed by representations of Spanish..out-}emigration.. The white population — 
rage on british subjects, to seek redress} amounted to 15,198, its etiective sea 
by an attempt to subjugate the Spanish}. and land forces to 5221, and the slave 
Colonies in the West Indies, and in} population to 9500. Of Sugar, Coffee, 
1655 after an-unsuccessful attack upon} Pimento (Allspice),- Cocoa and other 
San Domingo, Jamaica fell into the} properties, there were from 150 to 200. 
hands of the English. | In 1671, on the accession of Sir Thos. 
Such of the Spaniards as survived| Lynch, still more effective measures 
the contest were compelled to leave the} were employed for the extension of 
Island, but the slave population proved} agriculture and commerce. Laws also 
a source of great annoyance to the Eng-| were introduced for the better protec- 
lish settlers for a long period. | They | tion of life and property. 
retired to the mountain Ai and} In 1588, under the patronage of 
came down upon the inhabitants at} James L., the Duke of Albemarle was 
night and committed depredations on} appointed Governor. He was a bigot- 
the flocks and herds, frequently taking} ed and zealous Catholic—was very un- 
the lives of the whites. After several} popular, and for a time retarded the 
unsuccessful attempts to subjugatethem, | prosperity of the Island. An exten- 
during a period of 80 years, they were}sive immigration of Jews, under his 
at length cqmpelled to come to terms} administration proved of essential ser- 
with them, and they have ever remain-} vice to commerce. 
ed a free people, under the name of 


‘‘Maroons.” To prevent them from “This Tabernacle.” 
inciting the newly imported slaves to} —— 
rebellion, it was made one of the terms BY THE DOCTOR. 


the Maroons that CHAPTER III.—DIET CONTINUED. 

English officers, palled eaptains,::com- of the time 
and manner ing fo we now 

police: far: the address ourselves to the impértant sub- 
For some time after the conquest of ject of 

Jamaica by the English, it was under WHAT SHALL WE EAT! 


a military government. In 1661 this | The subject of Diet, very naturally 
was changed to a civil administration, | divides itself into food and drink. Man 
and Col. Edward D’Oyley was promot-| has an intermediate organization be- 
ed to the office of Governor. At this/tween the grass-eating animals with 
time the Island had become the ren-| their broad grinding and those 
dezvous of buccaneers and _pirates,| that live on flesh with their sharp, cut- 
comprising adventurers of the most} ting front teeth and pointed grinders— 
desperate character from all the mari-| he is indeed an omniferous animal 
time powers of Europe. They inter-| fitted to digest vegetables, grains, 
cepted the Spanish galleons in their| frnits, and animal flesh. The Bramin, 
transit with the a metals, pillag-| or the Grahamite, who would confine 
ed towns and villages, and carried on} man solely toa vegetable diet, violates 
the traffic in slaves. This state of|as really a law, written in his very 
things continued till peace was made ization, as the Esquamaux who 
with Spain in 1670. The prosperity} breakfasts on raw seal, dines on -blub- 
of the. Island at this time was on the| ber and makes his evening meal of 
whole marked and rapid. Encourage-| train oil, though the two blunders may 
ment was given in various ways tol differ in their consequences very 
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mals, the glutenons portion of grains, 


or take but little active exercise. 


quickened by active exercise, the sur- 


_ substance of the body in the form of 
corpulent ;- but if the breathing is suf- 


bundant heat thus produced is provided 
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widely. The relative proportion in| 


which animal and vegetable food should 
be taken, depends much on tempera- 
ment, Occupation, , Sex, general 
habits, but most of all on climate and 
season. 

There are two objects in taking food; 
the first is to supply material to fill the 
place of the worn-out matter that is 
continually being thrown off by excre- 
tion, and the second is to furnish a suf- 
ficient amount of substance capable of 
combining with the air taken into the 
lungs in breathing, and by such com- 
bination keeping up the animal heat 
to.a proper standard. 

The flesh or muscular part of ani- 


the cheesy of milk, &c., go to fill 
the first indication mainly; while 
starch, sugar, gum, animal fat, and 
vegetable oils are appropriated to the 
last object. Now as the expenditure 
of animal heat is much greater in win- 
ter than? in summer, and in cold than 
in warm climates, it follows that a cor- 
responding difference should be made 
in the proportions of our diet. In the 
winter season of cold climates, the 
heat-producing functions require to be 
well supplied with the proper materials 
to feed the respiratory process. Pota- 
toes, bread from Indian corn, rice, 
sugar, and fat meats are among the 
articles best adapted to keep up the: 
animal heat in cold weather, and of 
course these should be more sparingly 
used in the summer season in warm 
climates, and in all seasons, by those 
who follow in-door occupation, and es- 
pecially if they live in heated rooms, 


When a redundency of heat producing 
food is taken, and the breathing is not 
plus is stored away in the celular 
animal fat, and the person becomes 


ficient to consume it all the supera- 


with a safety valve by which it escapes 
with but little harm. Orin other words, 
@ copious perspiration is thrown out on 
the skin, the evaporation of which 
serves to carry off the redundant heat 
and equalize the temperature of the 
body. It is astonishing to notice how 
admirably this *‘ governor ’’ regulates 
the supply of heat to the demand in 
the healthy animal machinery. The 
bulb of a Thermometer placed in the 


‘mouth of a person in good health who 


has been actively exercising in an at- 
mosphere twenty degrees below zero, 
will show nearly the same temperature 
as when placed in the same position 
with a summer heat of one hundred 
degrees! But the amount of carbonic 
acid thrown of from the lungs under 
these different circumstances will clear- 
ly exhibit the difference in the amount 
of heat-producing material consumed 
in the different temperatures of the air, 
and the ——— of the evaporation 
from the skin wid show the difference 
in the quantity of heat disposed of in 
that manner. 

The dietetic law with relation to the 
animal heat is, therefore, a very plain 
one. An amplesupply of food abound- 
ing in starch, sugar, or oily substances, 
with proper clothing, is the only safe- 

necessary On exposure to the 
severest cold. On the other hand, in 
warm weather this order of diet should 
be reversed. Mucilaginous vegetables 
and sub-acid fruits should be freely in- 
dulged in and our bread should be of 
wheat flour which contains more gluten 
in proportion to the starch than any 
other bread material. Cheese and lean 
meats may be taken in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply the daily wastes of the 
system. An absurd and pernicious error 
has long obtained among the people, 
on this subject, which leads to the 
habit of eating largely of fat animal 
food to sustain the system in the heavy 
labors of the harvest and other toil of 
the summer months. Of all the wear 


and tear of muscle and tendon, of nerve 
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and bone, consequent on severe and 
long continued labor, not one ounce of 
any of these substances can be replaced 
from any amount of fat pork or bacon 
that may be taken. Flesh meats 
(muscle,) wheat bread, cheese, milk, 
&ec. are the materials from which this 
waste must be supplied. It has aimost 
passed into a proverb that ‘‘this zs a 
very bilious climate.” Now while a 
person eats at a single meal from four 
to six ounces of fat pork, which will 
require three or four ounces of strongly 
alkaline bile to dissolve it in the fluids 
of the stomach, shall we wonder that 
derangements of the liver are common. 
That organ like every other part of the 
living machinery may be over-worked 
until it refuses to work at all. We 
should not, therefore, be surprised that 
biliary deragement, second only to its 
near kinsman Dyspepsia, is the fash- 
ionable complaint of this hog-devour- 
ing people. But if our selections in 
the bill of fare were strictly consistent 
with the demands of our system, yet 
we eat too much as a general rule—eat 
it too rapidly and without sufficient at- 
tention to its _ mastication. Our 
highly seasoned dishes and stimulating 
condiments are but parts of a system 
by which the stomach is decoyed into 
the treachery of consenting to under- 
take a larger job of digestion than it is 
capable of performing well. But 
goaded on by the accompaniments of 
the dinner, the stomach hurries through 
the work of digestion—dismisses the 
job half finished and hastens to take a 
rest. Imperfect digestion results in 
imperfect chylification and assimita- 
tion; and finally, less real nutriment 
is derived from the half digested din- 
ner of the gormond than from a much 
less quantity of plain food taken with- 
out those exciting condiments. The 
whole family of the Peppers, including 
mustard, cloves, ginger, and the spices 
nerally, should be driven from the 
inner table and consigned to their 
proper places. They are medicines 


and not food, and medicine should 
never be taken in good health, nor with 
food. They are not one of them 
digestable, and if they were, they con- 
tain not one particle of nutriment. 

Indeed, the whole culinary depart- 
ment of our domestic economy needs 
to be reformed, but this will not be, 
till scence shall dawn on the mysteries 
of the kitchen. The business of prop- 
erly preparing our food demands a 
wider range of scientific knowledge 
than all the “learned professions” put 
together. It is indeed an embodiment 
of those great truths in nature—those 
sublime principles that have immortal- 
ized the names of Davie and Liebig. 
But Bridget, your kitchen girl, wan- 
ders among the beautiful 
that underlie all the great changes and 
transmutations of the material universe, 
as heedless of their beauties as a blind 
man in Sinbad’s valley of diamonds. 

On the subject of Diet no universal 
rule can be adopted that will meet the 
requirements of each individual case, 
but we may safely recommend the 
adoption of a few simple and very 
general rules, to-wit : 

First. Never eat for the mere sake 
of eating, but always to satisfy the de- 
mands of hunger. 

Second. Eat plain, simple food with a 
palatable quantity of salt, without 
other condiments. 

Third. Eat but few kinds of food at 
a meal. 

Fourth. Never eat to entire saticty 
—always refrain while there is yet 
some appetite. 

Fifth. Abstain from all excitants 
that tend to provoke the stomach to 
take more food than the natural appetite 
demands, or that promise to promote 
the process of digestion in any way. 

The subject of Drink is less compli- 
cated and much simpler than that of 
food. While we are furnished in nature 
with such an extensive bill of fare in 
the way of food that satisfy the demands 


of hunger, we have but a single finid 
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that can allay thirst; for milk, the 
whole family of soups, &c. are but cer- 
tain solids either dissolved in or mixed 
with water. Water itself is never 
digested—it is taken up by the absor- 
bants unchanged and constitutes about 


three-fourths of the weight of the liv- 


ing body in health. We may then 
safely say, Nature from her ample 
storehouse furnishes man in common 
with all living animals, but one diet 
drink—‘** Brieut Sparxiine W ATER.” 


. Distiled in heaven’s high clouds, and | ran 
welling up from earth’s rocky bosom, 


it comes to gladden all nature and cheer 
a thirsty world. Of all the rich bless- 
ings, God in mercy has furnished for 
our sustenance, this alone comes to 
us, unscathed by the hand of death. 
All things else that we eat and wear 
must die before they ean administer to 
our wants—they must come to us 
through death’s dark realm ; but these 
crystal drops can never die! The 
thirsty summers sun may drink them 
up in vapor, but only to gem the flow- 
ers with the diamond dew drops of 
morning. Thanks be to God for water! 
Unerring instinct prompts all the 
lower orders of the animal creation to 
slake their thirst alone at this fountain 
of health ; but man, proud reasonin 
man turns away from the simple bev- 
erage and drinks the fiery draught 
that guilt prepares for folly’s lips. 
Drinks, and dethrones reason—drinks, 
and is a furious madman—drinks, and 
drowns conscience and every hiigh moral 
endowment of his nature—drinks, and 
destroys his stomach, bloats his body 
and sinks to an early grave. But 
enough of this—we mean to be under- 
stood, as distinctly affirming our con- 
viction of the great truth, that Alcohol, 


no matter in what mixture, nor how 


disguised, nor by what name it may be 
ealled—Alcohol was never created for 
a diet drink. 
Remotely akin to this dreadful poi- 
son, may be mentioned the tamer nar- 
coties, Tea and Coffee. The use of 


these beverages, when limited to an 
{occasional cup of a weak decoction of 
leither of them as they were used by 
our immediate ancestors might be tol- 
erated with some degree of impunity, 
but the tri-daily and constant habit of 
using tea and coffee in almost unmeas- 
ured quantities and of a strength limit- 
ed only by the power of boiling water 
to hold the active principle in solation, 
cannot fail sooner or later to leave its 
{footprints in the form of nervous de- 
gements and resulting diseases of 
ithe digestive and circulatory systems. 
Indeed, the custom of drinking at 
meals is more the result of habit than 
of any real necessity. If the salivary 
moe be preserved in a healthy con- 
ition and the food thoroughly chewed 
there will be but little “ae 4 for any 
diet drink to enable us to swallow our 
meals. 


For the N. W. Christian Magazine. 
Jamaica—No. 2. 


At the entrance of the harbor, now 
known as Kingston, stood Port Royal, 
long the resort of the buccaneers and 
the mart of the new world. It had be- 
come notorious alike for its wealth and 
wickedness. It was alternately, with 
Spanish Town, the place of meeting 
for the Assembly. 

History records an event of an aw- 
thrilling character, which gave 
to Port Royal a fame and fate akin to 
that of Sodom and ‘the cities of the 
plain.” ‘On the 7th of June, 1692, 
the Governor and Council were met in 
session. As on the day when Noah 
entered into the ark, the inhabitants 
were immersed in their various schemes 
of business and pleasure. The wharfs 
were laden with their richest merchan- 
dise—the markets and stores displayed 
the splendid treasures of Mexico and 
Peru, and the streets were thronged 
with the busy multitude. Onasndden 
a roar was heard in the distant moun- 
tains, which reverberated through the 
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valleys to the: beach. The sea, which | 


by an earthquake, which occurred at 


was perfectly calm, suddenly rose, and}this place in 1692, but, by the great 
in three minutes, stood five fathoms} Providence of God, was, by a secona 


over the houses of that devoted town. 


Nearly the whole. city’ was deluged,} continued swi 


shock, flung into the sea, where he 
miming until rescued by 


while the spectacle of corpses, mangled}a boat, and lived ‘forty years. after- 


by the concussion of the earth, and the 
shrieks and groans of the survivors, 
were awiul beyond description. Al- 
though no air was in motion, the sea 
was agitated as by a tem Billows 
rose and fell with. such violence, that 
the vessels in the harbor broke from 
their moorings. One of the: vessels, 
the Swan frigate, was driven over the 
tops of the sunken houses, and as if in 
mercy to the sufferers, afforded to some 
of them a shelter from still impending 
danger. Of the whole city, which but! 
a few minutes: before consisted of 3,000: 
houses, not more than 200 were, with 
the fort, left uninjured. The greater 
portion of the wealth of the city, with 
the official papers and records,: was 
destroyed. 
‘**The whole country felt the shock, 
and shared the effects of the awful visi- 
tation. The currents of rivers were 
intercepted, and new channels were 
formed—hills were driven together 
with a crash louder than thunder— 
mountains were riven asunder, and 
falling into the valleys beneath, in- 
volved hundreds of the inhabitants in’ 
destruction. The outline of the whole 
Island was completely changed. Putri- 
tying bodies, exposed in the suburbs 
of the towns, and floating in the har- 
bor, generated @ noxious miasm, which 
swept oft 3,000 of the surviving suffer-: 
ers. The earth opened and re-opened, 
throwing out the bodies of some who: 
had been engulfed. One of these sur- 
vived, and hved forty years after the 
occurrence. At his death a monu- 
ment was erected over his grave, on 
which is the following inscription: 
‘‘ Here lieth the body of Louis Galdy, 
., a native of Montpelier, in France, 
which country he left on account of the 


wards.’ & 

Port Royal was rebuilt, and again 
became a place of considerable impor- 
‘tanec. In 1702 it was almost) entirely 
laid: waste by a destructive fire, and in 
1722° was nearly depopulated by an 
epidemic. So many and severe had 
‘been the reverses of Port Royal, that 
all hope of making it anything more 
‘than a naval station was abandoned, 
and the foundation of a new city was 
laid on the interior coast of the harbor, 
which received the name of Kingston, 
‘and thereafter became the seat of com- 
merce. In 1742, Jamaica comprised 
'&@ population of 14,000 whites and 
100,000 slaves. The increase of slaves 
in thirty years was from 99,000 to 
200,000, while the total numerical 
strength of the whites was only 16,000. 
| During the time that England was in- 
volved in a war with her 
can colonies, Jamaica was threatened 
with an attack from the combined fleets 
of France and Spain. Lords Rodney 
and Hood, aware of their designs, pre- 


inica, where they gained a signal 
victory on the 12th July, 1792. A 
marble statue of Lord Rodney, exe- 
cuted by Bacon, at a cost of 3,000 
guineas, may be seen in the public 
square at Spanish Town, as a memo- 
rial of this victory: 

In the Oonstitution given to the 
Island in 1728, the Legislative ‘body 
wus made to consist of the Governor, 
who was appointed by, and represented 
the king—a Council of 12 independent 
gentlemen, chosen by the Governor, 
and 43 Representatives elected by the 
people, two being allowed to each par- 
ish. Two new parishes and four new 
representatives have since been added. 


Revocation. He was swallowed up 


In 1852, a change was made im the 


orth Ameri- . 


for defence, and met them off 
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Constitution. The taxation and ex- 
penditure for the Island previously in 
the House, was committed to four mem- 
bers chosen by the Governor, to act 
under him as a Finance Committee. 
The condition of the enslaved is thus 
described by a missionary, who labored 
in the Island during the prevalence of 
the slave system :—** The slaves were 
reduced to a state of v , the 
most degrading to which human beings 
could be subjected. Stripped of every 
right that life holds dear — outcasts 
from the common privileges of hu- 
manity—deprived of the essential attri- 
butes of man—without a legal claim to 
the produce of their own labor, or even 
to the possession of their wives and 
children. Driven to their labor with 
the cart whip—classed with the appur- 
tenances of the estates to which they 
belonged, and bred for the exclusive 
purposes of sale and labor, their con- 
dition was not distinguishable from 
that of the passive brute. As though 
to keep their spirits in perpetual pros- 
tration, and to extinguish every spark 
of the man within them, many were 
branded like sheep or oxen, with the 
initials of their owner’s name—an in- 
dignity to which they were liable as 
often as their ownership was changed. 
They were perpetually liable to arbi- 
trary, excessive, and indecent punish- 
ment, which was inflicted by various 
legalized instruments of torture—the 
common stocks, the thumb-screw, the 
field stocks, the iron collar, the yoke, 
the block and tackle, and the cart-whip. 
Not only were their bodily sufferings 
severe, but they were y excluded 
from all opportunities of attending upon 
divine worship, and kept in utter ig- 
norance of the consolations of the gos- 
pel and of their immortal destiny. By 
the consolidated Slave Act of 1816, 
they were not permitted to attend a 
place of worship, or to engage in acts 
of devotion in their own habitation, 
without a special license from the 


|punishment for attempting to worship 


their Maker without their Master’s per- 
mission.”’ 

Clarkson, Wilberforce, — am, 
Stephen, McCauley, Buxton, Allen, 
and others, were aroused by the reports 
of the wron trated by Britons 
on the hapless sons and daughters of 
Africa, and pledged themselves to each 
other and to God, that they would 
plead the cause of the oppressed till 
their wrongs were redressed, and the 
system of slavery done away through- 
out the British colonies. The mission- 
aries sent to the Island, found that 
almost insuperable barriers were thrown 
in the way of elevating and christian- 
izing the people under the then exist- 
ing system, and were thus furnished 
with the most powerful motive to en- 
list all their energies in the work of 
securing the emancipation of the slave. 
How this matter p , and the 
final result, will be the subject of our 
next article. 


For the N. W. Christian Magazine. 


American Christian Missionary Society. 


The present fiscal year opens with 
better prospects for this Society, than 
any preceding year. Two thousand 
dollars were p a , in about an hour, 
at one of the Anniversary meetings. 
Some $300, I believe, were paid in 
cash—probably $200 of it additional 
to the $2,000. Some strong, earnest 
brethren have to take the field 
as solicitors. In addition to the Jeru- 
salem mission, which is now provided 
for, so far as outfit and one ycar’s sup- 
port are concerned, it has been deter- 
mined to go forward with the Jamaica 
mission. Brother J. O. Beardslee is 
in the field, soliciting funds, and will 
start for Jamaica with his family as 
soon as he can raise $600, and obtain 
pledges additional to sustain the mis- 
sion for one year. His long residence 
in Jamaica—his former high standi 


as a minister of piety, and zeal, an 


magistrates, and were ever liable to 
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ability, among the Congregationalists, 
and his present hearty and successful 
advocacy of primitive Christianity, all 
give confidence that the mission will 

successful. Brother B. will visit 
churches in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and perhaps Indiana and Illinois. 
It is hoped that the brethren in these 
States will at once respond to the call, 
and start this work joyfully forward. 
Do not wait for Brother B. to visit 
you. Send in funds to the Corres- 
pending, Secretary, for Jamaica mis- 
sion. Every dollar will be sacredly 
appropriated to its specified object. 

rother D. 8. Burnet is to be em- 
ployed on a@ mission to Great Britain. 

correspondence is to be at once 

opened with J. G. Oncken, with refer- 
ence to Germany as a missionary field, 
and the prospect of co-operation with 
him. 

Inguiries are on foot relative to 
Kansas and Oalifornia. But no new 
missions will be established, until we 
know where the funds are to come from 
for their support. 

Make remittances to 

Isaac Exrert, Cor. Sec’y, 


(Care of Christian Age,) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We take a pleasure in giving the 
above notice a place in our columns, 
for although we have opposed the Je- 
rusalem Mission, on account of Dr. 
Barclay’s antecedents on the slavery 
question, and the former Correspond- 
ing Secretary because he pursued such 
& non-committal course in reference to 
the same subject, we have always been 
in favor of a judicious missionary effort 
on the part of our brotherhood. We 
are glad to know that the Society have 
selected as Cor. Sec. an anti-slavery 
man—one who we know where to find, 
and that it has establiched one mission 
at least which the slaveholder dare not 
pollute®with his unrighteous mammon. 


A Lecture to Theological Students. 


The following is from a Poem.by John 
N. Wilder, delivered before the Literary 
Societies of Rochester University: 


Young theologians, wisely set a 
To learn the rules of theolc ie 
A few brief words let me address to you, 

I have the pulpit now, and you the pew; 

And all can see at but a single glance, 

How seldom laymen get so good a chance; 

And Doctor Wayland, with his views of teaching, 
Would have some laymen take a hand at preaching. 
Avoid, I pray you, all approach to rant, 

Or to that meanest of ail vices, cant, 

Theught and not ncise, the understanding fills ; 
It is the lightuiag, not the thunder, kills ; 

And simple truth, in simple words expressed, 

Has been, is now, and ever will be best. 
Sermons, like wells, should smal) circumference sweep. 
Be short in their diameter, but deep. 
And public prayer, as in the Scriptares targht, 
Beyond a cavil, always shculd be short. 

Had good St. Peter>in his hour of need, 
Stopped to recite the Calvinistic creed, 

As he was sinking through the yielding wave, 
The Galilean sea had been his grave. 

The royal pronoun we but seldom touch, 

yuote the original not overmuch ; 

or with due deference and submission meek, 

We all prefer good English to Greek; 

Wade not too long through shallows to begin, 

But over head and ears jump bravely in. 

Have bat one “lastly,” let that come about 

As soon as thorght and feeling have ran out. 

But “ finalies’’ and “‘in eonclusions’’ send, 

As was suggested, to one common end. 

With your attainments ever keep in view 

That ‘‘common people’”’ know a thing or two; 
And can discern between those shops which group 
All of their wares upon the cutside stoop, 

And less pretentious ones, whose alcoves d 

Their valced fabrics in good order keep. 

Be chaste in manner ; throw aside the vile, 
Florid, high sounding, and “‘spread-eagle’’ style. 
Get, wisdom, learning, all without pretense ; 

And with your getting, get good common sense. 
The broad-brimmed beaver, and the white cravat, 
Gold-headed cane and all such things as that 
Have had their day ; the people now will search 
For the rau man, in Physic, Law, and Charch. 
But one word more, and then my sermon’s done, 


Before you preach, get married, every one. 


— 


Ir is one of the immutable laws of 
nature, that a work of assimilation is 
always going on between those who 
live on terms of intimacy. How care- 
ful, then, should we be in the selection 
of our companions, and especially 
should we ignore all familiar converse 
with demons. 
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8 whole work, as far as published. ‘When 
Messrs. Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., have| complete, it will comprise two, more 
just published a third volume of sermons| volumes. 

by this popular pulpit orator. We have} « Docusewrary History or AMERICAN 
read several of them, and consider them! Bip;2 Uyiox.” The first volume of this 
fully equal to the two preceeding volumes. | work is beforé us. It contains the Con- 
Of course, we do not go the whole length stitution of the Society, annual reports, 
with the author in his Calvinism, still we} select addresses, tracts, d&c., forming a 
admire his frankness, even on that subject; | very imteresting and useful volume. As 
and in his most, calvinistic discourses) q hook of reference, it will be found in- 
there is always a large vein of practical] valuable to every friend of a correct and 
piety, and the most withering rebuke) faithful translation of the Word of God. 
against the fashionable sins of the age./The book is embellished with a beautiful 
We recommend the book to our readers/ and life-like portrait of the former Presi- 
as worthy of a careful perusal. ~ dent of the Society, the late lamented 
‘Spencer H. Cone, D. D. By addressing 
the Corresponding Secretary, it can be 


geon,” and is published by the same en- sent by mail to any part of the United 


terprising firm: It comprises eleven Lec- tates. 
tures, in which the whole subject in all its} ‘*Haxp Booxs ror Home Improve- 
phases is ably discussed. Doctor Nott is|menr.’’ This is a beautiful volume of 
so well. known in the literary world, that}some six hundred pages, from the well 
any commendation of his chaste and clas-| known press of Messrs. Fowler & Wells, 
sic style, would be. entirely superfluous.} New York. Its several departments are, 
We consider the book a desideratum.| ‘How to Write,” ‘‘How to Talk,’”’ “How 
Every friend of Temperance should not|to Behave,” “How to do Business.’’ 
only duy and read the book, but hand t#| We hail with pleasure any rational at- 
around. } tempt at improving the world in any of 
just the above respects, and from the exami- 
from. the nation we have given this new work, we 
Sheldon Yiy the fourth| thet adapted to the 
volume of Olshausen’s Commentaries. on — 
the New Testament. It comprises that moe cordially commend Las to the atten- 
interesting portion of the epistolary wri- Hon, 
tings of the apostle Patl, from the seventh 
daptor.of- of Galetions. of,early culture, your orders, 
The ethical exposition of the Roman letter, and ern Rew tp, 
and the introductions to' the three follow-} © Tue Jamatca Mission. Our article on 
ing epistles, are, in our judgment, éxtéed-| page 142, was intended for the October 
ingly interesting and instructive to the| No., but was crowded. out by other mat- 
Bible student; No preacher or Sunday ter. It was written after enjoying an in- 
School teacher should be without the| terview with Brother, Beardslee in the 
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‘‘Norr’s Temperance Lectures,” is a 
very similarly looking volume to ‘‘Spur- 
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State of New York. Since our return 
we have again had the pleasure of seeing 
him, and learn that the American Chris- 


tian Missionary Society have concluded 


to send him to Jamaica, with a full un- 
derstanding that he repudiates the insti- 
tution of American slavery, and that he 
will not accept of a single dollar contribu- 
ted by slaveholders, as any part of his 
support. If he is sustained as a mission- 
ary in Jamaica, it will be by funds not 
contaminated by human blood, and the 
sighs and groans of the down-tsodden 
slave. 


Mission To Elder D. S. Bur- 
net, now pastor of the Christian Church 
in New York city, has been selected as’a 
missionary to England, and will, as soon 
as he can make the necessary arrange- 
ments, sail for that destination. The high 
order of Brother Burnet’s speaking talents, 
together with his extensive biblical and 
general information, renders him admi- 
rably adapted to the labor which has been 
assigned him. 7 


Rev. C. B. Boynton: We are pleased 
to learn that this distinguished theologian 
and philanthropist has returned to our 
city, and resamed his labors as the pastor 


of the Vine street Congregational church. 


His return will be a source of delight not 
only to his own,membership, but to the 
multitudes who have formerly enjoyed 
occasional exhibitions of his pulpit elo- 
quence. 


Tue Resecrep We have 
the pleasure of presenting our readers 
with two of a series of articles on *‘Ja-| 
maica,’? prepared by Brother Beardslee, 
the proposed missionary to that Island. 
They will be continued in subsequent 
numbers of the Magazine. ‘They were, 
originally prepared for the Age, its 


present editor fearing lest his Sonthern 
subscribers might detect the scent of 


‘*Abolitionism”’ upon them, declined 
their publication. They will, we have no 
doubt, be found very interesting to a nu- 
merous class of our readers. 


‘‘Tue Missionary Anniversary.” We 
did not return from the Hast in time to 
be present at the recent Anniversary of 
the American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, bat we learn it was quite a pleasant 
and interesting meeting. Brother A. 
Campbell, its venerable President,. was 
present, and delivered an address which 
is universally applauded. Brother Isaac 
Errett was appointed Corresponding Sec- 
retary, and Dr. J. P. Robinson Assistant. 
In our judgment, a more judicious selec- 
tion could not have been made. As a 
proclaimer of the gospel the former has 
no superior, and as a solicitor the latter 
has few equals. Both are men of ac- 
knowledged integrity, and both possess 
superior business talents. To the anti- 


‘slavery portion of our brotherhood, the 


Society certainly presents a more favor- 
able aspect than it did under the former 
administration, especially as one mission 
is established entirely divorced from the 
funds of slaveholders—only an earnest, 


we trust, of a greater and more perfect — 


purification. 


_.Prorer’s Scriptura! On page 142, 
second column third line from bottom, 
we are made to quote ‘‘the way of the 


road,” instead of ‘‘the way of the Lord.” 
Our readers will please read it the latter, 


map 


Waar HAS BECOME OP THE Review? 
It has not come to our office for months, 


Ben. is tired of exchanging with us, we 
will take it as a subscriber, Can’t get 
along without if. We want. to.see how 


their “‘dialogue.”’ 


Has it cut our acquaintance? If Brother 


the editor and his 
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ay 
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